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enjoyed the external attributes of power. His communications to the Provisional Government had the metallic ring of combat orders, and on his public appearances he was invariably surrounded by an escort of picturesque, fierce-looking Caucasian horsemen. The estrangement between the prime minister and the commander in chief was demonstrated at the Moscow State Conference: Kornilov's address (August 14) brought delirious ovations from the right, while Kerensky was enthusiastically applauded by the left.
Military events precipitated the conflict. On August 18 the Germans launched an attack in the northern sector of the Russian front, crossed the Western Dvina River, and on August 21 (September 3, N.S.) occupied Riga. The road to Petrograd lay open and the evacuation of the capital appeared imminent. This tragic eventuality raised a thorny political issue: Petrograd was the heart and the brain of the revolution, and its proposed evacuation was resisted in Soviet circles as a counter-revolutionary move.5 The military reversal called for strong remedial action, but the government could not make up its mind to adopt Kornilov's program, partly because of the Soviet opposition to the reinstatement of the death penalty in the rear. On August 24 Savinkov told Kornilov that a Bolshevik demonstration was expected in Petrograd on the 28 or the 29, and requested that a cavalry corps should be moved to the capital to protect the Provisional Government. This request was in agreement with a decision reached independently by Kornilov. The Moscow State Conference and the fall of Riga confirmed him in the belief that the salvation of Russia depended on the establishment of a "strong" government dominated by the commander in chief. The participation of Kerensky in the reconstructed cabinet was deemed desirable (although some of Kornilov's advisers strongly opposed it), and the execution of the plan was to be secured, if necessary, by the use of force. Hence the dispatch of a cavalry corps to Petrograd.
In this perilous and explosive situation the well meaning indiscretions of V. N. Lvov had the effect of the spark that starts the detonation. V. N. Lvov (who is not to be confused with Prince G. E. Lvov) was chief procurator of the Holy Synod in the Provisional Govern-
5 Kornilov's reference in his address at the State Conference to the probable fall of Riga is used in recent Soviet historiography as conclusive evidence that the abandonment of that city was deliberately planned by the Russian high command. These strictures were rejected, on solid grounds, by earlier Soviet historians, for instance, Kakurin (Razlozhenie armii v 1917 godur pp, 182-184).